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Abstract 

Today’s classrooms are becoming increas- 
ingly heterogeneous and teachers fre- 
quently work amidst complex and some- 
times unpredictable situations. The 
growing diversity of students’ back- 
grounds, abilities, and needs necessitates 
continual examination of how best to 
increase the effectiveness of the relation- 
ship between teaching and learning. 
Teacher efficacy is recognized as being a 
significant contributor to teacher effec- 
tiveness and positive student outcomes. 
Generally viewed as a two-dimension 
construct; consisting of general teaching 
efficacy and personal teaching efficacy, 
teacher efficacy is a subjectively held 
belief that mediates teachers’ thoughts 
and actions. Minimal teacher efficacy 
research exists that describes how teacher 
effic^acy mediates teacher practices with 
diverse learners, particxilarly within 
actual classroom contexts. 

This grounded theory study descrip- 
tively examined teacher effic^acy in order 
to generate an exploratory and explana- 
tory theory of teacher effic^acy in the 
context of four heterogeneous fifth and 
sixth grade classrooms. The research 
question guiding the study was: In context 
of heterogeneous classrooms, how do 
elementary teachers identified as being 
efficacious describe the relationship 
between personal teaching efficacy and 
teaching and learning'? 

The methodology included purposive 
sampling of two schools situated in a 
suburban district; of a large midwestem 
metropolitan city. The subjecrfis of the 
study were four effic^acious fifth and sixth 
grade teachers. An initial interview, three 
days of classroom observation, and a 
foUow-up interview were conducrf;ed with 
each teacher. Constant comparative 
analysis was used to concurrently collect 
and analyze the data. 



Findings indicated that at the core of 
the relationship between teacher efficacy 
and teaching and learning was the 
teacher’s need for continual integration of 
beliefs and practices. In order to achieve 
congruence between beliefs and practices, 
the efficacious teachers in the study 
engaged in a continual process of con- 
structing meaning in two essential areas: 
the quality of teacher relationships (pri- 
marily teacher-student relationships) and 
the effectiveness of instructional prac- 
tices. The process by which meaning was 
constructed included: creation and sus- 
tainment of a positive classroom climate, 
engeigement in reflective practices, and 
continual development of self. The teach- 
ers’ ongoing use of inquiry and feedback 
provided the critical link between what 
meaning was constructed and how mean- 
ing was constructed. Findings xiltimately 
suggested that the ongoing construction 
of meaning allowed the teachers to inte- 
grate beliefs and practices and thereby 
sustain their sense of personal teaching 
efficacy. 
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Teacher Efficacy 
in Heterogeneous 
Fifth and Sixth 
Grade Classrooms 

Weaving Teachers' Practices 
and Perspectives 

Education is faced with an urgent and 
compelling need to increase the effective- 
ness of the teaching-learning relationship. 
In attempts to enhance the outcomes 
derived from this relationship, efforts of 
educational reform have focused at a 
variety of levels ranging from the macro 
level of federal governance structiires to 
the micro level of student proficiencies 
(Sarason, 1990). Among the plethora of 
change initiatives, some have focused 
specifically at the classroom level. The 
classroom context has been considered by 
some researchers, theorists, and practitio- 
ners to be the most important focal point 
of school reform efforts (Thiessen, 1992). 
As noted by FuUen (1991), educational 
change is ultimately dependent upon 
what teachers think and do in their 
classrooms. 

Uncertainty frequently exists within 
today’s classrooms as teachers work 
amidst complex and often unpredictable 
situations (Kagan, 1992). Changing 
demographics have increased and most 
certainly will continue to increase the 
heterogeneity of many classrooms (Gay, 
1988). This heterogeneity is represented 
by students with diverse cultural, racial, 
rehgious, and linguistic backgrounds; 
family structures; socioeconomic status; 
and ability levels. Changing educational 
initiatives, such as inclusion, have also 
added to the heterogeneity by increasing 
the numbers of students with disabilities 



who receive instruction in general educa- 
tion classrooms. Students with diverse 
backgrounds and abilities pose new 
challenges as teachers struggle to mean- 
ingfully include and effectively educate all 
students (Pallas, Natriello, & McDill, 
1989). 

It has frequently been documented 
throughout the literature that teacher- 
held beliefs as well as teachers’ ways of 
knowing and understanding are essential 
contributors to how teachers practice. 
Over a research history that has spanned 
20 years, teacher efficacy has consistently 
been described as one of the most signifi- 
cant contributors to teacher effectiveness 
and positive student outcomes. Teacher 
efficacy has been defined and operational- 
ized in a variety of ways. The most com- 
monly used definition asserts that teacher 
efficacy is the extent to which it is be- 
lieved that teaching efforts can have a 
positive effect on student learning. 

Research has hnked teacher efficacy 
with teacher practices, teacher attribu- 
tions of student performance, classroom 
chmate, job satisfaction, parent involve- 
ment, implementation of curricular 
innovations, organizational characteris- 
tics, student efficacy, student achieve- 
ment, and student behavior. While most 
studies have either examined factors that 
result in teacher efficacy or factors that 
result from teacher efficacy, all studies 
have concurred that teacher efficacy plays 
a powerful role in mediating teachers’ 
thoiights and actions (Smyhe, 1990). 

Results from many studies indicate 
that teachers differ in their efficacy 
behefs and that the differences can be 
observed in teacher practices as well as 
student achievement and student behav- 
iors. Relative to the relationships between 
teaching and learning, studies report 
strong correlations between teacher 
efficacy and classroom practices. Various 
studies have documented that efficacious 
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teachers (a) are more willing to accept 
responsibility for student success and 
failure, (b) are more likely to implement 
innovations, (c) encourage more student 
autonomy, (d) have positive attitudes 
toward students identified as low achiev- 
ers, and (e) communicate clear expecta- 
tions to their students (Ashton & Webb, 
1986; Ross, 1994). 

While there is considerable hterature 
that addresses teacher efficacy, the pre- 
ponderance of the hterature has been 
built from quantitative measures (specifi- 
cally, written survey and forced choice 
response formats) often asking teachers 
to formulate responses to hypothetical 
students and situations. Virtually none of 
the teacher efficacy hterature has ex- 
plored teachers’ in-depth descriptions of 
the contextual relationships between 
heterogeneous classrooms, teacher effi- 
cacy, and teaching and leeiming. 

With the exception of one ethnographic 
study, the existing hterature is silent in 
its portrayal of how efficacious teachers 
construct meaning that guides practices 
within the context of their classrooms. 
The demographics of diversity combined 
with gaps in the teacher efficacy htera- 
ture paint a compeUing reason for listen- 
ing to and learning from teachers who 
experience a day-to-day context of striv- 
ing to effectively teach students with 
diverse needs, backgrounds, and abihties. 



Purpose of 
the Study 

The purpose of the study was to qualita- 
tively explore the meaning and impact of 
efficacy from the perspectives of effica- 
cious classroom teachers. As an explor- 
atory study, it sought to expand the 
existing research base to include the 
perspectives, experiences, and insights of 
efficacious teachers who were immersed 
in heterogeneous classroom contexts. 

This study did not attempt to disentangle 
the cause and effects of efficacy and 
teacher and student outcomes, nor did it 
attempt to measure discrete practices and 
beliefs present in efficacious teachers. 
Instead, it was designed to more fully 
understand and describe how efficacious 
teachers construct meaning and practice 
in context of their heterogeneous class- 
rooms. The study intended to honor and 
heighten the importance of teacher voice 
in facilitating greater understanding 
relative to the challenges inherent in 
teaching in today’s classrooms. 

The following research question pro- 
vided the overarching framework for the 
study: In context of heterogeneous class- 
rooms, how do elementary teachers identi- 
fied as being efficacious describe the 
relationship between personal teaching 
efficacy and teaching and learning"? The 
following specific questions also guided 
the research process — 

• How do efficacious teachers describe 
their classroom context? 

• How do efficacious teachers construct 
meaning related to students with 
diverse needs, abilities, and back- 
grounds? 

• How do efficacious teachers describe 
the benefits and challenges of teaching 
in a heterogeneous classroom? To what 
extent do these experiences influence 
practice? 
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• In the relationships between teaching 
and learning, how do efficacious teach- 
ers differentiate between their role and 
the role of their students? 

• How do efficacious teachers describe 
the impact of their personal teaching 
efficacy on student outcomes? 

• What do efficacious teachers identify as 
bsirriers and enhancers of their ability 
to be efficacious? 

• What would efficacious teachers like to 
know about the beliefs and practices of 
other efficacious teachers? 

Definition of Terms 

Personal Teaching Efficacy 

For the purposes of this study, only one 
dimension of teacher efficacy was exam- 
ined — that of personal teaching efficacy. 
This dimension refers to a teacher’s 
subjectively held belief that she or he has 
the abUity to affect positive outcomes for 
all students. 

Heterogeneous Classrooms 

For purposes of defining the context in 
which this study was embedded, class- 
rooms identified as heterogeneous were 
comprised of students with a range of 
diverse life experiences, backgrounds, and 
abilities. Diverse backgrounds included 
cultural, ethnic, racial, religious, and 
linguistic chsiracteristics, as well as family 
structure and socioeconomic status. 
Diverse abUities included students per- 
forming within a wide range of academic 
performance, as well as those students 
formally identified as needing special 
education. Title 1, or 504 services and 
those identified as being at-risk or gifted 
and talented. 



Methods 

District Selection 

Due to the small sample size and the 
desire to minimize interdistrict variation 
in organizational context, one first-ring 
suburban school district was chosen as 
the data source for the study. At the time 
of the study, the district served approxi- 
mately 6,700 students kindergznten 
through twelfth grade. As with many 
suburban school districts, this district has 
experienced an increase in the heteroge- 
neity of its student popiilation. The 
district was selected for several reasons: 
(a) the researcher had a 3-year relation- 
ship with the district, assisting in the 
provision of inclusive services for diverse 
learners; (b) the district had an ongoing 
commitment to more effectively meeting 
the needs of diverse learners; and (c) 
administrative personnel expressed both 
interest and willingness to participate in 
the study. 

School Selection 

Purposefiil sampling was used to select 
the schools involved in the study. Two 
schools were selected for participation 
based upon the following criteria: (a) 
principal support for involvement in the 
study, (b) demographic indication that the 
two school populations represented 
different types of student diversity, and 
(c) determination of the potential avail- 
ability of at least two efficacious teachers 
at the predetermined grade levels. 

The demographics of the first school 
used in the study included 2 % of the 
kindergarten through sixth grade popiila- 
tion who received free and reduced limch, 
11% who received special education 
services, and 9% of students identified as 
gifted and talented (identification of 
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gifted and talented was limited to stu- 
dents in grades three through six). The 
demographics of the second school in- 
cluded 26% of the kindergarten through 
sixth grade student population who 
received free and reduced lunch, 8% who 
received special education services, 19% 
who qualified for Title 1 services, and 
10% who were identified as gifted and 
talented. Additionally, this school was 
unique in its student population as the 
school attendance area included student 
housing for a large midwestern university 
as well as a seminary. Twenty-five percent 
of the students who attended this school 
were international students from 38 
different countries. These students spoke 
approximately 25 different languages and 
dialects. 

Grade Level Selection 

Elementary teachers were selected as the 
unit of analysis primarily because the 
school structure in which they teach 
allows them to spend a considerable 
portion of time with one group of stu- 
dents. It was anticipated that the elemen- 
tary school and classroom context would 
yield richer descriptions as well as an 
enhanced understanding of personal 
teacher efficacy and its relationship with 
teaching and learning. Elementary school 
grades were further bounded by fifth and 
sixth grade. The rationale for this deci- 
sion was based upon the literature as well 
as the perspectives of teachers that 
suggested once students progress to the 
intermediate grades, expectations for 
academic performance, appropriate 
behaviors, and self-directed learning tend 
to increase. It was speculated that in 
heterogeneous classrooms, these in- 
creased demands and expectations 
heighten the complexity of meeting the 
needs of diverse learners. 



Participant Selection 

Four teachers were selected for participa- 
tion in the study. The principal in each 
respective school served as the point of 
contact in the selection process. In the 
initial step of the identification process, 
the researcher met with each principal 
individually. In this face-to-face meeting, 
each principal was asked to review a 
definition of teacher efficacy. Figure 1 
(page 9) presents the definition of teacher 
efficacy used in the study. Both the defini- 
tion and the list of characteristics used in 
the instrument were derived from the 
literature on teacher efficacy. After re- 
viewing the definition of teacher efficacy, 
each principal was asked to identify 
specific fifth or sixth grade teachers who 
exemplified such a definition. 

At the first school, four teachers out of 
a possible pool of six fifth and sixth grade 
teachers were identified. These four 
potential participants were then ranked 
in terms of the degree of heterogeneity 
present in their classrooms. The principal 
contacted the potential participants 
prioritized as first and second in order to 
assess their interest in the study. Both 
teachers expressed interest, thereby 
negating the need to ask the potential 
participants prioritized as third and 
fourth. At the second school, two teachers 
were identified. 

Once the teachers were identified, each 
respective principal made the initial 
contact, briefly explained the study, and 
gave each participant a packet of informa- 
tion provided by the researcher. Once the 
researcher received notice from the 
participants as to their willingness to 
participate in the study, each participant 
was telephoned by the researcher and an 
initial interview was established. No 
assumption was made at this point in the 
selection process that the four identified 
teachers believed themselves to be effica- 
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Figure 1. Definition of Teacher Efficacy for Principal Identification 



Definition of Teacher Efficacy: 

To Be Used in Principal Identification of Efficacious Teachers 



For the purposes of this study, the following definition of teacher effi- 
cacy will be used. You are asked to read the definitioh and identify any 
fifth or sixth grade teachers who exemplify the definition. 



Teacher efficacy has been described as one of the most significant contributors to teacher 
effectiveness. Teacher efficacy is comprised of two dimensions which can exist independently 
of one another. This study is primarily concerned with one of the dimensions called personal 
teaching efficacy. 

Personal teaching efficacy is a subjectively held belief in which an individual teacher believes 
that she or he has the ability to affect positive learning outcomes for all students. Teachers 
who report high levels of personal teaching efficacy tend to engage in the following types of 
practices and beliefs — 

• believe that no student's background prevents him/her from benefiting from learning 

• persevere in the face of difficulty or failure 

• express interest in and awareness of student accomplishments 

• communicate high expectations for student performance 

• share with students responsibility for solving classroom problems 

• believe that all students are worthy of a teacher's time and respect 

• establish warm and encouraging relationships with students 



Table 1. Description of Participants 



Participants 
(Grade Level) 


Gender 


Years of 
Experience 


Educational 

Level 


Previous Teaching 
Experiences 


Brian (6th) 


M 


3 


B.A. 


3/4 


Pat (5th) 


F 


13 


M.A. + 
45 credits 


Special 

Education 


Amy (5th) 


F 


5 


B.A. 


None 


Laura (5th) 


F 


16 


M.A. 


1,3.4, 6. MS. 
HS, adults 
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cious. Verification of their subjective 
belief as to their own personal teaching 
efficacy occurred in the first interview. A 
description of the teachers selected to 
participate in the study is provided in 
Table 1 (page 9). 

Description of Heterogeneity 
Represented in the Participants' 
Classrooms 

The first school, in which Brian and Pat 
taught, was a kindergarten through 
eighth grade school serving approximately 
680 students. Pat’s fifth grade and 
Brian’s sixth grade classrooms had 26 and 
29 students respectively. Since Pat and 
Brian primarily shared instructional 
responsibility (via team teaching) for 
their combined fifth and sixth grade 
classrooms, the heterogeneity present in 
their classrooms was described using all 
55 students as the context. The heteroge- 
neity was described by the two teachers 
as reflecting a “very large variety of needs 
and abilities.” The teachers estimated a 
13-year range in academic ability among 
the students. Specifically identified needs 
included 12 students who received special 
education services and 8 students who 
received gifted and talented services. 



Additionally, 10 students were of a 
racial/ethnic background other than 
European-American. The teachers 
reported less heterogeneity relative to 
socioeconomic and linguistic diversity. 

The second school, in which Amy and 
Laura taught, was a kindergarten 
through sixth grade school serving 720 
students. Amy’s classroom enrollment 
consisted of 29 students of which seven 
students spoke a primairy language 
other than English (all seven of these 
students received English as a Second 
Language services). Racial/ethnic 
diversity was represented by eight 
students who were of a race other than 
European-American. No students in 
Amy’s class were formally identified as 
needing special education services, 
although five students were described 
as being “borderline” in qualifying for 
services. Two students received Title 1 
services and six students were identi- 
fied as gifted and talented. 

Laura’s classroom consisted of 24 
students that she described as being 
diverse relative to ability, socioeconomic 
level, cultural and linguistic back- 
grounds, and family structure. More 
specifically, nine students were from 
other countries and all nine spoke a 
prim8iry language other than English. 
Three students were identified as 
receiving special education services and 
six students received Title 1 services. 
Laura esti m ated that based on reading 
fluency, the ability level among her 
students ranged from second grade to 
twelfth grade. This estimate excluded 
two students with very limited English 
proficiency. 
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Data Collection 
Procedures 

Interview Process 

An interview guide was used in each 
initial interview for the purposes of 
facilitating rich and meaningful interac- 
tion between the researcher and the 
participant. The content for the interview 
guide was primarily derived from the 
seven supplementary research questions 
and information obtained from the litera- 
ture review. 

Each interview was conducted at a time 
and location chosen by the participants. 
Each interview lasted between two hours 
to two and a half hours. During the initial 
interviews, the researcher described the 
purpose and format of the study, provided 
a verbal description of the structure of 
each interview, and reviewed the consent 
form. Prior to beginning the initial inter- 
view questions, each participant was 
asked to respond to the eight items from 
the personal teaching efficacy subscale of 
the Teaching Efficacy Scale (Gibson & 
Dembo, 1984). 

After completion of the subscale, it was 
set aside and each participant was then 
asked to review the same definition of 
teacher efficacy that the principals had 
used in the initial identification process. 
The initial interview proceeded once each 
participant verified his or her subjective 
belief about personal teaching efficacy. All 
interviews were audiotaped and notes 
were taken throughout the interview by 
the researcher. Typed verbatim tran- 
scripts were developed from each inter- 
view. 

The follow-up interview occurred with 
each participant after the respective 
classroom observations had been com- 
pleted. A minimvun of one week prior to 
the foUow-up interview, each peulicipant 



was provided a copy of the transcript from 
the initial interview. Each participant was 
encouraged to review the transcript and 
make any corrections, deletions, addi- 
tions, and/or note additional areas to 
pursue in the foUow-up interview. 

The follow-up interview was designed 
to (a) encourage participants to engage in 
in-depth reflection and metacognitive 
analysis using researcher reports of 
observed instructional events and teacher 
interactions as a catalyst for the reflection 
and analysis, (b) extend the member 
checking process to include participant 
verification of interpretations made by 
the researcher, and (c) provide an oppor- 
tunity for both the researcher and the 
participant to clarify and extend the 
interview dialogue. 

An interview guide, individualized for 
each participant, was used in each follow- 
up interview. The content of each guide 
consisted of a hst of emergent categories 
with corresponding exemplars from each 
respective initial interview and observa- 
tion. Participants were also encouraged to 
describe any themes or categories result- 
ing from their review of the initial inter- 
view transcript. 
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Classroom Observations 

A second data source was derived from 
m;olti-day observations of each participant 
in context of his or her classroom. 

The richness of this data source was 
evident each time the researcher observed 
patterns and relationships between words 
shared in the interview and actions 
engaged in the contextual reality of each 
teacher. The primary purpose of the use 
of observations involved the opportunity 
to create a shared, albeit time-limited, set 
of contextual experiences between re- 
searcher and peirticipant from which to 
structure further inquiry, description, and 
exploration in the follow-up interview. 

The observational sequence occurred 
for a minimum of three days per peirtici- 
pant and lasted the duration of the school 
day. For three out of four peirticipants, 
observations occurred on consecutive 
days. Handwritten field notes were taken 
throughout each observation. Field notes 
included detailed descriptions of each 
clfissroom environment; notations £is to 
daily scheduling; descriptions of adult 
roles and activities; descriptions and 
chronologies of instructional activities; 
descriptions of interactions between 
teacher and students, students and 
students, and teachers and teachers or 
other adiolt staff; and the coming and 
going of individual students or groups of 
students. Dialogue was often scripted £is a 
part of the description of clsissroom 
events and interactions. Throughout the 
observations, the researcher noted ques- 
tions and reflective comments in the left- 
hand margin of the field notes. These 
margin notes were later used to formiolate 
questions in the follow-up interview or 
were discussed with the teacher at the 
end of the observational day. 



Data Analysis 

Framework for 
Data Analysis 

Grounded theory methodology provided 
the overarching analysis framework. 
Given the potential of this study to build 
upon existing theory as well as create new 
theory relative to teacher efficacy, the use 
of grounded theory was deemed to be well 
suited. Grounded theory is described by 
Strauss and Corbin (1994) as a “general 
methodology for developing theory that is 
grounded in data systematically gathered 
and analyzed” (p. 272). Analytic proce- 
dures used in grounded theory are de- 
signed to (a) build theory rather than test 
theory; (b) bring rigor to the research 
process; (c) assist the researcher in reduc- 
ing preconceived bisises and assumptions; 
and (d) “provide the grounding, build the 
density, and develop the sensitivity and 
integration needed to generate a rich, 
tightly woven, explanatory theory that 
closely approximates the reality it repre- 
sents” (Strauss & Corbin, 1994, p. 57). 

Following an inductive process, the use 
of grounded theory compels the re- 
searcher “to simultaneously collect data, 
analyze data, and generate theory and to 
allow those components to exist in recip- 
rocal relationship with one another” 
(Strauss & Corbin, 1990, p.23). State- 
ments of relationships between concepts 
take place throughout all phsises of the 
research process. 

Essential to grounded theory is the 
abUity to verify resulting hypotheses. 
Procedurally, this is accomplished 
through the use of making constant 
comparisons within and across the data, 
asking concept-relating questions, utiliz- 
ing theoretical sampling and systematic 
coding procedures, and attaining concep- 
tual density. 
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Sequence of Data Analysis 

Open coding was the initial stage of 
analysis. During the open coding process, 
the researcher examined the data from 
each participant’s initial interview tran- 
script and the observational notes in 
order to locate major ideas and conceptual 
clusters. Through a repetitive method of 
comparing similarities and differences of 
major ideas and concepts, categories were 
identified and the major ideas and con- 
cepts were grouped into appropriate 
categories (e.g., teacher role, teacher- 
student relationship, instructional prac- 
tice). The outcome of this initial stage of 
data analysis was not to create an exhaus- 
tive or a definitive list of all categories 
and corresponding exemplars. Rather, the 
purpose was to begin to construct mean- 
ing relative to each individual parti- 
cipant’s content and context. 

The second level of data analysis oc- 
curred as transcripts from the follow-up 
interviews were completed and then 
verified for accuracy. A computerized 
software program called NU»DIST 
(Richards & Richards, 1994) was used to 
code, index, and retrieve coded data. Text 
blocks (a single unit of analysis) were 
often assigned multiple codes to allow for 
greater ease of examining cross-refer- 
enced data. After all 8 interview tran- 
scripts and all observational notes had 
been analyzed, 17 main categories 
emerged, 15 of which had subcategories. 
Axial coding was used to further analyze 
the categories by creating within-category 
connections. Specifically, axial coding 
attempted to identify (a) causal condi- 
tions, (b) context, (c) intervening condi- 
tions, (d) action/interaction strategies; 
and (e) consequences (Strauss & Corbin, 
1990). 



Selective coding, the third level of 
analysis in grounded theory, was used 
next for the purposes of comparing rela- 
tionships across categories and engaging 
in higher levels of analytic abstractions. 
The final integration from this level of 
analysis resulted in the identification of 
one core phenomenon from the study that 
was broad enough so that its “conceptual 
label fits the story it represents” (Strauss 
& Corbin, 1990, p. 121). The core cat- 
egory, called the phenomena in grounded 
theory terminology, was identified as the 
integration of beliefs and practices 
through the construction of meaning. 
Once this core category was identified and 
its properties and dimensions described, 
the previously identified categories were 
analyzed in relation to the core category. 
The categories were arranged in the 
paradigmatic chain so as to provide 
analytically sound relationships between 
themselves and the core category. Figure 
3 depicts the final delineation of six 
subsidiary categories and their corre- 
sponding terminology and placement in 
the paradigmatic chain. 
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Figure 3. Grounded Theory Paradigm Model Applied to Core Category 



Paradigm Model of the Core Category 
and the Subsidiary Categories 

(A) Casual Condition 

Interaction between the heterogeneous classroom 
context and personal teaching efficacy 

(B) Phenomenon (Core Category) 

Integration of beliefs and practices through the 
construction of meaning 

(C) Context 

Teacher relationships 
Instructional practices 

(D) Intervening Conditions 

Inquiry and feedback 

(E) Action 

Creation and sustainment of a positive classroom climate 
Engagement in reflective practices 
Continual development of self 

(F) Consequences 

Integration between beliefs and practices is achieved 
as evidenced by the growth of all learners 
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Figure 4. Relationships Among Phenomena 



Interaction Between Teacher Efficacy and Heterogeneous Classrooms: 
Relationships Among Phenomena 
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Findings 

The prim 2 iiy reseeirch question identified 
two essential phenomena that bounded 
the study, namely efficacious teachers and 
heterogeneous classroom contexts. In the 
language of grounded theoiy, these two 
phenomena ultimately joined together to 
form the causal condition. This causal 
condition provided the leu'ger contextual 
background in which the remainder of the 
phenomena, discovered through the 
analysis process of this study, were em- 
bedded. The cross-teacher findings sug- 
gested that the interaction between 
heterogeneous classroom contexts and 
efficacious teachers necessitated the 
formation and maintenance of ongoing 
relationships that affected the teaching 
and leeu'ning that took place in the four 
classroom contexts. Through the use of 
the peu'adigmatic chain (previously de- 
picted in Figure 3, page 14) key relational 
aspects, integral to the interaction be- 
tween heterogenous classrooms and 
efficacious teachers, emerged throughout 
the process of data collection and analy- 
sis. A representation of the core phenom- 
enon and the corresponding relationships 
20*0 illustrated in Figure 4 (page 15). 

The core phenomenon identified as the 
integration of beliefs and practices as 
achieved through the construction of 
meaning portrays the story of the study. 
The four efficacious teachers, who by the 
very nature of their personal teaching 
efficacy believed that they possessed the 
ability to reach and teach every student, 
were contextually faced with students 
having a veu'iety of strengths, needs, and 
challenges. Student diversity, inherently a 
part of each heterogeneous classroom, 
created a need for each teacher to con- 
struct meaning that would allow her or 
him to continually assess whether she or 
he was affecting positive outcomes in each 
student’s learning. 



The construction of meaning occurred 
relative to a myriad of challenges and 
questions articiilated by the teachers in 
the study. How do I appropriately pace my 
instruction so that all students, at varying 
levels of ability, feel successful? Is this 
topic of sufficient interest to create an 
enthusiasm for learning? How can I 
connect with this student? These ques- 
tions and many others like them necessi- 
tated that the teachers construct meaning 
in such a way that they were constantly 
able to assess the effectiveness of their 
teaching for each of their students. 

What Meaning 
Was Constructed 

Cleeu'ly emergent in the data was the 
elucidation of what meaning was con- 
structed. All four teachers constmcted 
meaning eu'ound two very specific content 
eu'eas: (a) teacher relationships, predomi- 
nantly those occurring between teacher 
and student; and (b) instructional prac- 
tices, primarily concerning the effective- 
ness of instructional practices as those 
practices related to the needs and ex- 
pected outcomes of each student. 

Teacher Relationships 

Data cleeu'ly and consistently pointed to 
the importance of relationships as a 
pivotal area eu'ound which meaning was 
constructed. Although relationships 
occurred between each teacher and a 
variety of other people, the essential 
relationship eu'oimd which the majority of 
meaning was constructed occurred be- 
tween each teacher and his or her stu- 
dents. All four teachers spoke eloquently 
and frequently about the importance of 
relationships between themselves and 
their respective students. A variety of 
language was used to convey the interac- 
tional quality of such relationships. 
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Teachers spoke to such concepts as “con- 
nection,” “knowing,” “reaching and 
teaching,” “care,” and “familiarity.” 
Consistently visible through both words 
and actions was a prevailing sense of 
respect that was a part of each teacher- 
student relationship. The respect was 
evidenced in the manner in which each 
teacher spoke o/" their students, in the 
ways in which teachers interacted with 
their respective students, and in the 
manner in which each teacher spoke to 
their students. 

Also consistent across teachers was 
agreement as to the purpose served by the 
teacher-student relationship. As conveyed 
by Amy, “Frmdamentally, I guess I feel if I 
cem reach each of them and make them 
feel hke I’m invested in them, they will 
put in the effort trying. I work heird to 
have a relationship with each child.” As 
stated by Brian, “I think that’s the thing 
which causes me to be the most effective 
in teaching — my relationship with the 
kids.” The teachers used a variety of ways 
in which to engage students in a relation- 
ship and then to nurture that relation- 
ship. As expressed by Brian, “I would say 
that I have a personal relationship with 
every one of my students and you start on 
day one. Because that’s my goal in the 
first month, that’s where I’m building the 
relationships.” 



Instructional Practices 

For the purposes of this study, instruc- 
tional practices broadly encompassed both 
the instructional processes and instruc- 
tional strategies that were used to effect 
learning related to the specific curricula 
used in the classroom. The predominant 
meaning that was constructed relative to 
instructional practices concerned the 
effectiveness of the instruction for each 
student in the classroom. Each teacher 
continually made decisions for the over- 
riding purpose of aligning instructional 
practices with the VEirying needs and 
abihties of the students. 

The complex and multi-faceted process 
of intentional thought and purposeful 
implementation took different twists for 
each teacher but ultimately involved 
three essential properties: (a) the develop- 
ment of meaningful outcomes to be met 
by the instruction, (b) the implementa- 
tion of the instruction in such a way as to 
maximize the learning experience for 
each child, and (c) the utihzation of 
meaningful mechanisms for assessment 
and evaluation. One teacher expl8uned 
her planning process in this way — 

I start in my mind and on paper — I 
start to sketch out where I want to go 
and then I have to pviU in the people, 
the adults who are going to be impacted 
by my decisions. I say “This is where 
I’m thinking about going; this is the 
information I’ve gathered. How do you 
see this working for kids?” Then we 
talk about it — how we’re going to 
meet the needs of all the kids. While 
we’re doing the unit, it’s an ongoing 
reflection and evaluation of what’s 
working and what’s not working. 

Cross-teacher analysis indicated clear 
consistency as to the intentionalify in 
determining specific outcomes to be 
derived from engagement in the instruc- 
tional activity. Outcomes were both 
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academic and affective. All of the teachers 
emphatically addressed the need for 
relevancy of outcomes — relevancy to the 
interests and outcomes for the students 
and relevancy of the topic. Much of what 
was observed and heard concerned the 
teachers’ focus on the process of learning 
as much as the products of learning. The 
focus on the process was evidenced by 
such things as multiple right answers, 
pushing to the “so what,” asking students 
to explain the processes that they used in 
arriving at an answer, and encouraging 
students to take risks and make mistakes. 

All four teachers used a blend of whole 
class, small group, and individual instruc- 
tion. Consistent across teachers was the 
use of intentional decision-making rela- 
tive to the assignment of students to 
instructional groups. Decisions were 
made about the permanency of the 
groups, the size of the groups, the instruc- 
tional needs to be met in each group, the 
number of groups, and of course, the 
configuration of students in each group. 

Evident throughout the interviews and 
observations was the dihgence by which 
the teachers individualized for students 
with different learning needs. Many 
examples of individual accommodations 
were captured in the data — some for 
students with hmited proficiency in 
Enghsh, some for students with disabili- 
ties, and others for students needing 
more structure and external organization. 
As described by one teacher — 

The day before the test we had identi- 
fied, in the study session — the kids 
had made lists, study guides, facts to 
take home and study. What we did for 
Pam was we broke it down on the items 
that were easiest for her to remember. 
So instead of giving her 50 facts and 
sa}dng learn 20, we just concentrated 
on 20 and broke them down into 5 facts 
for each category. There were 4 catego- 
ries. We talked through each one of 
them with her. 



Individualizing for students with 
different learning needs wasn’t repre- 
sented as being easy or quick. All of the 
teachers addressed the challenges in 
trying to meet the needs of diverse learn- 
ers. As articulated by Pat — 

I think that’s where I struggle as a 
teacher. You discuss specific ways to 
individualize, but also, that’s a toughie 
because when do you say — “Maybe 
when the majority of the kids under- 
stand this you need to move on and 
then what do you do with the kids who 
don’t?” And that’s a struggle I face 
every day in every subject. Do you 
meike that decision that everybody 
needs to know this so I will extend the 
others while this group works on it a 
little bit more? Do I have them come in 
at another time and go through it? Or 
do we say — “That knowledge will 
come up again at a later time, so I’m 
just going to keep right on moving?” 

The teachers demonstrated variability 
relative to the utilization of meaningful 
mechanisms for assessment and evalua- 
tion. In the school in which Brian and Pat 
taught, letter grades were not used in the 
fifth and sixth grades whereas at the 
school in which Laura and Amy taught 
letter grades were used. Amy described 
her process for including a tjqjed narra- 
tive repoii; with each student’s grade 
repori — 

I do a narrative that’s about half a page 
typed for each student. I do the grade 
and then I do a breakdown sheet that 
explains the grade. Like, what percent- 
age of the reading grade came from 
hterature-based reading that we did, 
what percentage came from indepen- 
dent reading that the kids did, and 
then I write comments. 
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Pat explained the evaluation process 
she and Brian used — 

We do several things. Our report card 
has a list of objectives that kids are 
working on. Across the top it says: 
Displays Strong Performance, Displays 
Appropriate Performance, or Needs 
Additional Help and Practice. And we 
just check them off. And then in the 
second trimester we will start attaching 
grades to certain works because sixth 
graders need to start getting ready for 
when they get grades in 7th grade. And 
we talk to kids about this — to show 
them what grades look like. 

All four teachers explained that student 
evaluation should be purposeful and in 
some way convey constructive feedback to 
the student. Teachers achieved this in a 
variety of ways, using criteria based 
evaluations, self or peer evaluated assign- 
ments, rubrics, portfolios, and individual- 
ized methods of providing feedback. 

Across all teacher’s assessment was an 
opportunity for teachers and students to 
share responsibility in the teaching and 
learning process. 



How Meaning 
Was Constructed 

Also emergent in the data was the clarifi- 
cation of how all four teachers con- 
structed meaning. The data clearly delin- 
eated three areas that facilitated the 
process by which the teachers were able 
to construct meaning: the creation and 
sustainment of positive classroom cli- 
mate, engagement in reflective practices, 
and continual development of self. 

Creation and Sustainment of Positive 
Classroom Climate 

This area provided the means by which 
both teachers £uid students engaged in 
roles and expectations that continually 
shaped their mutual relationships in the 
teaching £ind learning process. The class- 
room climate became the avenue for 
exploring £ind learning about self and 
others within the context of a heteroge- 
neous classroom. All four teachers indi- 
cated that building a positive classroom 
climate was a priority. It was in this 
classroom setting that the teachers were 
able to nurture, on a daily basis, that 
which they perceived to be of utmost 
importance — the intrapersonal and 
interpersonal development of their stu- 
dents. 

Cross-case consistency emerged as all 
teachers spoke of the need to develop the 
classroom as a community of learners. A 
very clear and consistent classroom ethic 
of respect, mutuality, and physical and 
emotional safety existed across all four 
classrooms. Attention was explicitly paid 
to the development of positive interdepen- 
dency and the corresponding feeling that 
all members of the classroom shared a 
collective responsibility to create and 
sustain a classroom cUmate that provided 
a respectful, fun, and safe learning envi- 
ronment. As articulated by Laura — 
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As far as the classroom atmosphere, I 
have this strong beUef that it is always 
our classroom. Yes, I make some of the 
decisions to make it as efficient and/or 
as fair as I can to give all kids opportu- 
nities, but I like them to have a say and 
a way to do some class projects, or have 
input into a classroom decision, or a 
class party. I try to organize them 
cooperatively and structure some 
positive interdependence with them so 
that they can feel a sense of ownership 
with it. 

All of the teachers overwhelmingly 
expressed the opinion that the develop- 
ment of a classroom community increased 
in importance as classrooms became more 
heterogeneous. A sense of community was 
developed in different ways in each class- 
room. Class jobs were developed, conflict 
resolution programs were implemented, 
class meetings were used, informal discus- 
sions occurred, and teachable moments 
were seized. All teachers estabUshed a 
shared set of “community expectations” 
with their students at the beginning of 
the school year. Pat described the process 
of estabUshing expectations — 

We always start the year by talking 
about beliefs, what we beUeve we need 
to be a sense of community, and we talk 
about in order for a community to be 
successful what are the beliefs that we 
all need to share. So we go through an 
activity where we generate our beUefs. 
For example we believe that everyone 
has a right to feel safe in this class- 
room. Everyone has a right to learn. 
And so we generate that. That’s pub- 
lished, they carry it with them, it’s 
posted. We try to set that tone all year. 

Directly linked to the development of a 
positive classroom cUmate was the clarity 
of teacher role and student role. Predomi- 
nant in the clarity of roles were the 
overarching concepts of teacher as faciU- 



tator of interpersonal and intrapersonal 
growth, shared responsibility for learning, 
and student responsibility and choice. 
These three concepts consistently guided 
how roles were described in the inter- 
views and how the roles were enacted 
throughout the classroom observations. 
Relative to teacher as faciUtator of inter- 
personal and intrapersonal growth, Brian 
articulated — 

More than an5rthing it’s teaching them 
how to deal with people and how to 
treat people. I want them to feel good 
about themselves. But more than 
an5rthing else, I want kids to feel com- 
fortable with who they are instead of 
wanting to be like someone else. . . 

More than an5rthing, I judge how I’m 
doing as a teacher on how they feel 
about themselves, how they feel about 
their learning. 

Laura described a similar belief — 

As a teacher I want to do as much as I 
can during the time that I have these 
children to affect their Uves and their 
learning and their sense of cooperation 
with each other and their social inter- 
actions. That’s almost more important 
to me than the academics, although I 
am academically oriented. I really want 
students to learn how to get along with 
people. 

Cross-case consistency was very appar- 
ent in how teachers thought about their 
role within a context of shared responsi- 
bility for learning. All four teachers 
described their role as being one in which 
their responsibilities included creating 
the opportunities for learning to occur 
but not assuming that they as teachers 
could “make” a child learn. As described 
by Amy, “What I tell my kids, I will bend 
over backwards for you, I will do every- 
thing in my power to provide you with the 
opportunities that you need. But you need 
to put forth the effort. I can’t make you 
learn.” 
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Correspondingly, it was evident in the 
observations that students also took their 
roles seriously. In one class, students set 
learning goals for themselves. In another 
class, students were asked to describe the 
learning strategies they used that helped 
them perform better on a recent test. In 
yet another classroom, students held 
themselves accountable for work that was 
not yet completed at an acceptable level of 
quality. Additionally, shared responsibility 
for learning also extended to a role expec- 
tation that students would be responsible 
for supporting the learning of their 
classmates. This was evidenced in a 
variety of ways. In one classroom, mem- 
bers of each base group were responsible 
for maintaining an “absent folder” for a 
missing classmates. In another classroom, 
students served as homework partners for 
each other. In yet another classroom, 
classmates took responsibility for such 
things as picking up assignments, ex- 
plaining directions, and clarifying sched- 
ule changes for any classmate who was 
out of the room at the time something 
happened that they needed to know. 

Woven into the fabric of the classroom 
climate was the cross-case consistency 
with which each of the teachers developed 
and implemented classroom management 
practices. For all four teachers, classroom 
management was perceived to be an 
extension of the beliefs and expectations 
established for the classroom community. 
Sim il ar to the other teachers, Pat de- 
scribed the interaction between discipline 
and the classroom community by stating, 
“Beliefs are so important, it [discipline] 
kind of manages itself. If you can estab- 
lish that right up front — here are the 
behefs, here are the expectations, here are 
the bottom lines, it pretty much takes 
care of itself... kids pretty much self- 
manage.” 



When the teachers discussed classroom 
management or discipline, they also 
tedked about respect for children. The 
word control was not used as either a 
descriptor of any of the management 
practices or as a desired outcome of 
classroom management. As Amy elabo- 
rated, “I’m not after control over kids. 
Classroom management to me should be 
self-management, it’s community man- 
agement, it is a sensible management.” 

A final component of a positive class- 
room climate consisted of respect for and 
recognition of diversity. Once again, the 
classroom climate provided the setting for 
both teachers and students to continually 
construct meaning as to how to co-create 
a learning environment where students 
with a variety of strengths, abilities, and 
needs are recognized as being valued and 
deserving of respect. Student diversity 
was recognized in a variety of ways. As 
Pat explained, “We do a lot of talking with 
them about each being in a different 
place... It may look different, the person 
next to you may not be doing what you’re 
doing, but you doing what you need to do 
to be successful.” 

Interwoven with the recognition of 
diversity was the consistent way in which 
all four teachers described the concept of 
fairness. Each teacher emphatically 
articulated that “fairness” did not equate 
to “same,” but rather equated to structur- 
ing opportunities, expectations, and tasks 
that were individualized, based on the 
needs of the student. Similar to percep- 
tions that heterogeneity had increased 
the need to create a sense of classroom 
community, so too was the perception that 
the need for fairness was exacerbated by 
heterogeneity. As described by Amy, “It 
becomes more challenging. Fairness 
becomes more of an issue. And so you’re 
dealing with it more often. It’s brought to 
the surface more because kids are differ- 
ent and they are seeing and experiencing 
those differences daily.” 



Engagement in Reflective Practice 

The second category, engagement in 
reflective practices, concerned the teach- 
ers’ ongoing reflection about the content 
of the constructed meaning. Through the 
continual engagement in reflective prac- 
tice, teachers were able to evaluate their 
congruency between belief and practice. 

As a result of reflection, they were able to 
assess the effectiveness of their relation- 
ships and practices, and, when necessary 
implement change in an attempt to effect 
different outcomes. Several clear proper- 
ties and dimensions emerged in the analy- 
sis of teachers’ engagement in reflective 
practices. 

Consistent across the four teachers was 
a dual content foci of the reflecdiion — 
teacher relationships and instructional 
practices. Reflections on teacher relation- 
ships were both quantitative and qualita- 
tive. The focus of reflection on instruc- 
tional practices concerned the effective- 
ness or lack of effectiveness of the in- 
struction and instructional activity. 

Cross-case consistency also occurred 
relative to the temporal dimension of the 
reflective practices. Each teacher de- 
scribed the end of the school day as being 
a time of reflection. Although the specific 
manner in which the teachers engaged in 
reflection differed, all four teachers 
utilized time at the end of the day to 
reflect upon how the day had gone. Pat 
described her drive home at the end of the 
day £is providing a critical time for her 
reflective process and spoke of the impor- 
tance of first processing the “emotional 
pieces of whatever has happened” so she 
could then focus her reflection on instruc- 
tional activities and events and subse- 
quent planning for the next day. In a 
further exploration, the data revealed 
that aU of the teachers described a ten- 
dency for their reflection to dwell on the 
negative, namely “what didn’t go well” or 
“what I didn’t get done.” All four teachers 



indicated a desire to balance the reflec- 
tions to also include successes and posi- 
tive thoughts. 

All of the teachers described an array of 
outcomes resulting from their engage- 
ment in reflective practices. It was evi- 
dent through interview data as well as 
observational data that reflection 
prompted either an immediate response 
or a contemplated change to occur at 
some future point. In an example of a 
relatively immediate outcome resulting 
from Laura’s engEigement in reflection, 
she explained, “Sometimes I am really 
good at spending time at the end of the 
day just thinking about what are the good 
things that happened today and I might 
write students a note thanking them for 
what they did.” 

Continual Development of Self 

The third category focused on a somewhat 
subtle but consistent cross-teacher find- 
ing in which all teachers described their 
need to achieve a balance between their 
personal and professional hves. Teachers 
also consistently indicated their need for 
continual personal and professional 
growth. While each teacher met this need 
in different ways, all of the strategies 
focused on a common outcome of learn- 
ing, renewal, and change. The desire for 
continual growth — in both personal and 
professional domains — was also ex- 
pressed by all four teachers. One identi- 
fied it as rejuvenation. Another teacher 
encapsulated it as a love for lifelong 
learning. A third teacher clearly commu- 
nicated that she never taught the same 
way twice. A fourth teacher conveyed that 
without change she couldn’t imagine 
staying in teaching. All of the teachers 
indicated that without a constant renewal 
of information and knowledge, their sense 
of efficacy would be diminished. 
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The Link Between What 
Meaning Was Constructed 
and How Meaning Was 
Constructed 

Inquiry and Feedback 

The combined use of inquiry and feedback 
provided a clear linkage between that 
around which meaning was constructed 
and how meaning was constructed. Feed- 
back occurred between the teacher and a 
variety of people including students, 
parents, colleagues, and administrators. 
The source of feedback which emerged as 
the most important was that which was 
obtained from students. All four teachers 
consistently conveyed through words and 
actions a variety of ways in which student 
feedback and reflection is initiated, 
encouraged, and supported. As illustrated 
by Pat, “It may be just ‘Here is a piece of 
paper and here is the concept that we 
worked on three days ago. Walk me 
through the process. Not to be graded — 
just here it is to help me’.” 

Inquiry and feedback existed in a 
continual loop between the teacher’s 
ongoing assessment of the effectiveness of 
instructional practices as well as the 
quality of relationships that occurred 
between teacher and student. Inquiry and 
feedback were essential in order for the 
teachers to create and sustain a classroom 
climate, engage in reflective practices, 
and participate in the continual develop- 
ment of self. 



Insights and 
Applications 
for Practice 

Given the significance of the findings 
related to how personal teaching efficacy 
mediates teacher practices, it is clearly 
evident that applications for practice need 
to consider the importance of context in 
the development and sustainment of 
personal teacher efficacy. Drawn from the 
findings of this study, the following appli- 
cations for practice are provided — 

1. Integral to personal teaching efficacy 
is the ability of teachers to develop 
relationships with students, elicit 
feedback from students, implement a 
wide repertoire of instructional strate- 
gies, and engage in reflective practices. 
Attention needs to be focused at a 
professional development level to 
support teachers in understanding the 
importance of such teaching practices 
and assist teachers in developing and 
refining these skills. 

2. School practices must be designed and 
implemented in such a way as to 
recognize the importance of partner- 
ships between teacher and parents and 
teacher and colleagues. Each type of 
partnership adds an essential compo- 
nent to student learning as well as 
being contributive to the sustainment 
of personal teaching efficacy. 
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3. Attentiveness needs to be focused on 
both explicit and implicit areas of 
curriculum. Central to the develop- 
ment of imphcit curriculum is the 
importance of creating positive class- 
room communities where teachers and 
students can co-create authentic 
opportunities in which to share re- 
sponsibihty for maintaining a learning 
environment that promotes the growth 
of all members. It is through this 
shared responsibility for teaching and 
learning that students have meaning- 
ful opportunities to develop effective 
intrapersonal and interpersonal skills 
that will better prepare them to live in 
an increasingly diverse society. 

4. Support provided to teachers teaching 
in heterogeneous classrooms must take 
into consideration the perception that 
abihty is often the defining character- 
istic of heterogeneity. As such, it is 
important that teachers have opportu- 
nities to expand their instructional 
repertoires in order to become increas- 
ingly able to design and implement 
differentiated instruction. Attention 
also needs to be paid to the collective 
classroom effects of heterogeneity and 
the imphcations of such group dynam- 
ics on the teaching and learning rela- 
tionship. 

5. The classroom context must be hon- 
ored as an essential component of how 
teachers define and bring meaning to 
their work. Professional development 
must be offered to teachers in such a 
way as to value the importance of each 
teacher’s practical knowledge and 
support the need for teachers to 
contextuahze information in order to 
produce relevant meaning. Corre- 
spondingly, it is essential that teachers 
be given support for enhancing their 
abihty to engage in ongoing reflection 
as they continually construct mesining 
about their work. 



Limitations 
of the Study 

The greatest strength of this study may 
weU be perceived as its greatest area of 
caution. One of the purposes of this 
research endeavor was to make audible 
the voices of efficacious teachers relative 
to an exploration of how each teacher 
constructs meaning in context of hetero- 
geneous classrooms. It is this very de- 
scription of voice that causes some re- 
searchers to invite caution relative to 
what is \iltimately inferred from the 
voiced experiences of a few. As stated by 
Hargreaves (1996) — 

Interestingly, the teacher’s voice is 
frequently represented as the teacher’s 
voice. This discursive formiilation is 
not accidental. To speak of the teacher’s 
voice is to speak of a singular voice that 
is also a representative voice, a voice 
that supposedly embodies qualities that 
are generic to all teachers and teaching. 
It is to speak not of a teacher’s voice as 
an indefinite 8irticle but of the teacher’s 
voice as a very definite and generically 
representative one (p. 13). 

The purpose of this caution is not to 
diTninisb the accuracy or the value of 
the individual and collective insights 
and knowledge of the teachers por- 
trayed in this study. It does, however, 
serve as a reminder that the four 
teachers in this study speak for them- 
selves, they do not speak on behalf of 
efficacious teachers in general. Given 
the significant influence of context on 
such things as the apphcation of 
teacher knowledge, the development of 
teacher-student relationships, and the 
effectiveness of instructional practices, 
the descriptive base of information 
about teaching efficacy is too emergent 
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to generalize these findings to all 
efficacious teachers without regard for 
teachers’ specific contextual realities. 

A second caution concerns the time 
frame in which this research weis 
conducted. First, the study was con- 
ducted in the spring by which time in 
the school year it could be assumed that 
teachers and students had six months 
in which to become familiar with re- 
spective roles and expectations in the 
teaching and learning relationship. 
Second, the interviews and observa- 
tions took place within an eight-week 
span of time. Therefore, the contextual 
experiences of teachers were gleaned 
from a relatively intense but time- 
limited span. 

A third caution concerns the emer- 
gent grappling with the meaning of 
heterogeneity and heterogeneous 
classrooms. One cannot infer unifor- 
mity in the definition, meaning or 
implications of such concepts. To date, 
the literature has predominantly 
viewed heterogeneity as a composite of 
many isolated categories of student 
diversity. Scant educational literature 
has examined the meaning and subse- 
quent implications of a holistic view of 
heterogeneous cleissrooms. This study 
forges a beginning attempt to better 
understand how teachers view both the 
individual aspects of heterogeneous 
classrooms eis well as what one teacher 
in this study described as the “collective 
personality” of a heterogeneous cIeiss- 
room. Therefore, caution should be 
taken in generalizing the results of this 
study to other heterogeneous cleissroom 
contexts. 



Suggestions for 
Future Research 

This study begins to expand the existing 
research base relative to a contextual 
understanding of the phenomenon of 
personal teaching efficacy. Additional 
research is needed to further expand the 
contextual understanding of how personal 
teaching efficacy is developed and sus- 
tained. Specifically, it will be important to 
further examine such relationships as 
those occurring between teacher efficacy 
and relational knowing, teacher efficacy 
and classroom climate, teacher efficacy 
and reflective practice, and teacher effi- 
cacy and instructional practices. Further 
exploration of these relationships in a 
variety of cleissroom and school contexts 
at both secondary and elementary levels 
will expand existing knowledge eis to the 
interaction between context and teacher 
efficacy. 

Within the suggested classroom and 
school contexts, it is recommended that 
research examine teachers who believe 
themselves to be more efficacious as well 
eis those teachers who beheve themselves 
to be less efficacious or non-efficacious. 
Further qualitative explorations of per- 
sonal teaching efficacy might provide 
subsequent information and clarification 
as to the soundness of the theoretical 
relationships suggested by the findings of 
this study. 

Despite the recognition that teacher 
efficacy heis for 20 years been viewed as a 
significant contributor to a teacher’s 
ability to be effective, minimal research 
heis focused on how best to increeise a 
teacher’s sense of his or her own efficacy. 
It wiU be important that eis the literature 
beise continues to expand relative to the 
contextual understanding of efficacy and 
its interactional effects on students. 



future research also needs to focus on 
how best to increase teacher efficacy. As a 
powerful mediator of behavior and prac- 
tice, it seems critical that future research 
begin to explore effective ways to accom- 
phsh this. 

Lastly, given the continued increase in 
the heterogeneity of classrooms, it is 
suggested that future research continue 
to explore the relationships between 
teaching efficacy and teaching and learn- 
ing in heterogeneous contexts. While each 
of the classrooms in this study were 
reflective of an array of student diversity, 
the fact remains that this study was 
conducted in a suburban district. Al- 
though many of the issues are similar to 
heterogeneous classrooms everywhere, 
the magnitude of the issues relative to 
certain types of student diversity is 
dissimilar to that which might be encoun- 
tered in an urban district. 



Conclusions 

The interaction between personal teach- 
ing efficacy and heterogeneous classrooms 
provided the contextual basis for this 
study. Interestingly, personal teaching 
efficacy was not a term that evoked clear 
definitional understanding among the 
four teachers who participated in the 
study. The teachers often referred to 
effective or effectiveness as they described 
their actions and their desired outcomes 
from teaching. While the term efficacy 
didn’t appear frequently in the teachers’ 
day-to-day vocabulary, the concept was 
clearly evident in both their language and 
their actions. Through repetitively spoken 
phrases such as “All kids can learn,” “I 
would never give up on a child,” “All 
children have gifts,” “I just need to find a 
way to reach her,” and “I feel stuck 
sometimes but I just keep trying,” it was 
clearly evident that aU four teachers knew 
at a very deep and authentic level the 
meaning of personal teaching efficacy. 

The daily portrayal of efficacy in their 
words and behaviors expressed the thor- 
oughness of their understanding. 

Each teacher brought individual mean- 
ing and description to factors that sup- 
ported his or her sense of efficacy. Several 
of the identified supports involved organi- 
zational factors (e.g., autonomy to make 
classroom-based decisions and organiza- 
tional support for preferred teaching 
practices). Other supports involved 
collegial relationships, positive partner- 
ships with parents, and the attainment of 
a balance between professional life and 
personal hfe. 

Likewise, all four teachers individually 
identified factors that caused a diminish- 
ment of their efficacy. Identified factors 
included a lack of parent involvement, 
trying to balance the significant needs of 
one student with the needs of aU stu- 
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dents, and incompatible attitudes and 
beliefs of colleagues. Again, findings 
indicate the importance of balance. All 
four of the teachers indicated that a lack 
of balance limited their sense of efficacy. 

Teachers spoke about their personal 
teaching efficacy as if it existed along a 
continuum. One end of the continuum 
was the point of less efficacious. At the 
other end of the continuum was the point 
of more efficacious. All four teachers were 
clesir to explain that while their feelings 
of efficacy ranged qualitatively from less 
efficacious to more efficacious, their 
beliefs in their efficacy never moved to a 
point of feeling non-efficacious. 

The second feature of the contextual 
basis of the study consisted of heteroge- 
neous classrooms. Each of these class- 
rooms was comprised of students repre- 
senting a vEiriety of diverse backgrounds, 
life experiences, and abilities. For aU four 
classrooms, these backgrounds were 
represented by diversity of race, ethnicity, 
culture, socioeconomic status, and family 
make-up. For two classrooms, these 
backgrounds were also represented by 
linguistic diversity. The heterogeneity of 
the class context was described by teach- 
ers in two ways. The first description 
indicated that the classroom was com- 
prised of a group of students each having 
individual cognitive and emotional needs, 
unique learning styles, and personally 
constructed beliefs about themselves as 
learners. The second description indicated 
that the classroom was comprised of a 
collective heterogeneity. With var 3 dng 
words and metaphors, aU four teachers 
expressed that heterogeneity was more 
than just a composite of the diversity of 
each individual child. They clesirly articu- 
lated that heterogeneity also expressed 
itself as a “collective personality.” 

Both features of the study’s contextual 
basis provided teachers with an ongoing 
sense of richness and an ongoing sense of 



challenge. The intentional recognition of 
the heterogeneity of the classroom was 
illustrative of the following statement: 

“To cope seriously with the moral implica- 
tion of heterogeneity requires classroom 
time” (Ssirason, 1993, p. 32). As the 
condition in which these teachers engaged 
in their daily lived experience of teaching, 
the interaction between personal teaching 
efficacy and heterogeneous classroom 
contexts created a continual need for the 
teachers to assess the congruency be- 
tween their efficacy beliefs and the needs 
of students with whom they were inextri- 
cably linked. 

Congruency between the teachers’ 
efficacy beliefs and the needs of then- 
diverse students was achieved through 
the continual construction of meaning. It 
was through this construction of meaning 
that teachers were able to assess how well 
their practices — as generally evidenced 
by student growth or lack of student 
growth — aligned with their belief that 
they could affect such growth for all of 
their students. 

Meaning was constructed by each of 
the teachers through the development 
and sustainment of a relationship with 
each student. These relationships pro- 
vided the teachers with essential knowl- 
edge about their students. This student- 
centered knowledge in turn assisted the 
teachers in designing effective instruc- 
tional practices to reach each child and 
was foundational in conveying to the 
students that their teacher cared about 
them, was invested in them, and was 
interested in their well-being. 

The second sirea siround which meaning 
was constructed concerned instructional 
practices. Teachers made a multitude of 
instructional decisions and most of them 
were guided by the oversirching question 
of, “What’s best for my students?” What 
appesired to be consistent in the process of 
planning and implementing instruction 
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was the ongoing meaning that was con- 
structed relative to the diversity of stu- 
dent needs and abilities and how the 
instruction could be designed in such a 
way as to accommodate, and in many 
instances enhance, that diversity. Across 
all classrooms, instructional practices 
were intentionally designed to offer 
differentiated content, process, product, 
and assessment depending on the needs of 
the student. Each teacher was observed to 
engage in a wide repertoire of strategies 
involving such things as higher order 
thinking skills, constructivist learning, 
thematic instruction, and cooperative 
learning. 

In addition to obtaining meaning from 
teacher relationships and instructional 
practices, it was necessary for teachers to 
engage in processes that allowed them to 
actually construct meaning. The findings 
suggest that all four of the teachers 
utilized three pivotal processes by which 
the meanings obtained from teacher 
relationships and instructional practices 
were constructed. The processes involved 
the creation and sustainment of positive 
classroom climate, engagement in reflec- 
tive practices, and continual development 
of self. 

The creation and sustainment of a 
positive classroom climate provided the 
dynamic environment in which both 
teacher and students had continual 
opportunities to define what it meant to 
teach and learn in a diverse classroom 
context. Consistent across all teachers 
was the need to create a classroom cli- 
mate that modeled the beliefs and expec- 
tations held by each of them. All teachers 
were emphatic in explaining that their 
most important role as a teacher was to 
foster the intrapersonal and interpersonal 
growth of their students. The creation 
and sustainment of a positive classroom 



climate provided the arena in which this 
affective dimension of learning could be 
exphcitly taught. Similar to what some 
theorists and practitioners would call a 
“democratic cleissroom,” the four class- 
room climates stressed attributes of 
respect, shared responsibility for learning, 
shared ownership of the classroom com- 
munity, and positive interdependency 
(Apple & Beane, 1995). Guiding the 
development of these attributes was 
clarity of teacher and student roles, clear 
and consistent expectations, a concept of 
fairness based on principles of equity, 
involvement of all members in decision 
making, positive recognition of diversity, 
and a focus on student choice and respon- 
sibihty. 

Engagement in reflective practices 
occurred across all teachers. Although 
differing in form, the function of the 
reflection was consistent. Engagement in 
reflective practices existed for the purpose 
of assessing the quality of instructional 
practices as well as the quality of teacher- 
student relationships. Findings indicate 
that outcomes resulting from the reflec- 
tion, while occasionally serving to affirm 
the positive nature of a practice or an 
interaction, most often served as an 
impetus to alter some aspect of an in- 
structional practice or a relationship. 

Continual development of self contrib- 
uted in a more subtle way, but perhaps in 
no less of a powerful way. Each teacher 
expressed very clearly his or her need for 
two things to provide sustenance for his 
or her teaching journey. They spoke to the 
need for ongoing growth, and they spoke 
to the need for balance in their lives. It 
appeared that these two provided an 
important source of renewal for teaching 
as well as proving support for their sense 
of efficacy. 
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Inquiry and feedback provided the 
critical link between what meaning was 
constructed and how meaning was con- 
structed. Feedback occurred between the 
teacher and a variety of people, however, 
it was the feedback between teacher and 
student that was essential. Teachers 
demonstrated clear intentionality in how 
they sought and obtained feedback. 
Inquiry and feedback were embedded in 
their teaching practices. The practice of 
eliciting feedback occurred often, it 
occurred for a purpose, and it occurred 
within an explicit fr8imework of providing 
information to both the student and the 
teacher. Without inquiry and feedback, 
there would have been no relevant con- 
tent on which to reflect. 

In summary, it is apparent that each 
categorical part of the relationship was 
essential in order for the teachers to 
integrate their beliefs and practices. 
Findings suggest that without the ability 
to engage in an ongoing construction of 
meaning, the teachers could not have 
acquired the information necessary to 
sustain their sense of efficacy. At some 
point in the interviews, each teacher 
emphatically conveyed their critical need 
“to know I am making a positive differ- 
ence for children.” Without that feedback, 
all four teachers stated that they would 
be not teaching. Just as the works of 
Lortie (1975) and Rosenholtz (1989) 
illustratively depicted the rehance of 
teachers on their students as their pri- 
mary source of rewards, so too has it been 
shown in this study that teachers and 
students are interdependent in the pro- 
cess of the co-construction of meaning. 



Linkages Between 
the Findings and 
Current Literature 
on Teacher 
Efficacy 

This research explored and described the 
relationships between personal teaching 
efficacy and teaching and learning, and in 
doing so examined how personal teaching 
efficacy mediated the dzdly practices of 
four elementary school teachers. Because 
the existing hterature base on teacher 
efficacy is virtuEdly silent as to informa- 
tion that qualitatively explores the con- 
textual nature of teacher efficacy, signifi- 
cant difficulty exists in the ability to 
compare and contrast the findings from 
this study with other studies on teacher 
efficacy. Unfortunately, the one study that 
similarly explored teaching efficacy 
through interviews and observations 
occurred with middle school and junior 
high school teachers. This study, although 
closest in methodology, poses difficulties 
given the differences in organizational 
strucd;ures between elementary schools 
and middle/junior high schools. The very 
s mall number of teachers involved in this 
study also presents limitations in general- 
izing the findings. In light of these diffi- 
culties, several general statements will be 
made relative to key findings. 

The hterature has been inconsistent in 
depicd;ing teacher efficacy as either a 
global or a situational specific trait and 
existing in either a fixed state or a vari- 
able state. Findings from this research 
would suggest that personal teaching 
efficacy is a global trait that exists as a 
variable state. Based on the experiences 
of the four teachers in this study, their 
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overall sense of personal teaching efficacy 
remained intact despite the challenges 
encountered in their teaching experi- 
ences. The teachers did, however, indicate 
that their degree of personal teaching 
efficacy fluctuated depending on personal 
and contextual variables. 

Relative to other studies that have 
quantitatively examined relationships 
between teaching efficacy and classroom 
variables, findings from this study would 
concur that teacher autonomy to make 
decisions affecting the classroom was 
identified as a contributor to teacher 
efficacy. The other notable consistency 
occurred in the area of classroom manage- 
ment. Findings concur with those found 
in the 1990 Woolfolk, Rosoff, & Hoy study 
that reported that teachers who possess a 
high level of personal teaching efficacy do 
not favor custodial control of students as 
a means of classroom management. 

Despite the difference in grade level, 
several of the characteristics demon- 
strated by teachers with high levels of 
teaching efficacy identified in the qualita- 
tive study done by Ashton, Webb, & Doda 
(1983) are similar to those identified in 
this study. These include (a) the establish- 
ment of clear expectations and routines 
for students behavior, (b) increased 
likelihood to build personal relationships 
with students to facihtate learning, and 
(c) decreased likelihood to respond nega- 
tively to student behavior. Findings from 
this study are also consistent with those 
reported by Bender and Ukeje (1989) in 
which teachers with high levels of per- 
sonal teaching efficacy were more hkely 
to implement individualized instructional 
and learning strategies for students 
perceived as needing them. 
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